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Overdose in American prisons 


Drug overdoses in state prisons have climbed by more 


_ than 600 percent in the last two decades 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Eric Finley 


WHILE there may be 
some irony, and perhaps 
a bit of humor, in some 
of the mysteries that 
can be found in Ameri- 
can prisons, there is no 
humor in one highly 
destructive mystery, or 
rather unsolved prob- 
lem, that has plagued 
America’s prison system 
during my 30 years of 
incarceration at more 
than 20 state, federal, 
and military prisons 
across the country. 

Drugs and alcohol 
played a direct role in all 
of my 13 felony convic- 
tions. The vast majority 
of people I have met in 
prison share the same 
root cause of incarcera- 
tion. While you might 
think prison would 
provide reprieve from 
addictive substances, 
drugs and alcohol have 


become increasingly 


available during my 
time behind bars. 

According to Bureau 
of Justice data, overdose 
deaths in state prisons 
have surged by more 
than 600 percent over 
the last two decades. 
During the same time 
frame, overdose deaths 
in county jails have 
escalated by more than 
200 percent. 

Those trends inside 
prison mimic what's 
happening outside 
prison. Drug overdose 
deaths in the U.S. have 
swelled for years now, 
reaching a crescendo in 
2021, when the country 
tallied 107,622 overdose 
deaths—an all-time high 
and a 15 percent jump 
from 2020. 

Outside prison, the 
COVID-19 pandem- 
ic hindered efforts to 
decrease drug overdoses 
by restricting access 
to substance use treat- 


ment and increasing 
social isolation. More 
potent drugs such as 
the synthetic opioid 
fentanyl have been the 
main driver of peaking 
overdoses—nearly 75 
percent of overdose 
deaths in 2021 were 
from opioid use. 

Inside prison, the 
proliferation of syn- 
thetic drugs has also 
intensified the overdose 
problem. The small size 
of these drugs, and their 
potency, make them a 
perfect form of contra- 
band to get smuggled 
into prisons. _ 

Inmates are searched 
extensively through 
visual and technolog- 
ical means upon entry 
into our prisons, but 
prison staff is not vetted 
as thoroughly. In fact, 
the federal government 
has charged corrections 
officers with smuggling 
contraband into prisons 
in exchange for cash. 


Enera Wilson 


As an overdose crisis grips the country, American prisons are no exception. 


Once drugs enter a 
prison, demand is high. 
A large chunk of pris- 
oners received $3,200 in 
stimulus money from 
the federal government. 
This flood of cash into 
prisons has, in my opin- 


ple who are struggling 
with addiction. 

To me, this remains 
the most serious, and 
saddest, prison prob- 
lem—an ongoing 
American tragedy that, 
like a mystery, remains 


originally published by the 
Prison Journalism Project 
(PJP), an independent 
news outlet that trains 
incarcerated writers to be 
journalists, so they can 
participate in the dialogue 
about criminal justice 


ion, fueled anexplosion unsolved. reform. PJP provided 

in demand—and avail- additional reporting to this 

ability—of contraband. story. Eric Finley is a writ- 
In the end, smugglers er incarcerated in Florida. 

prey and profit on a This is a lightly edited 


large population of peo- 


version of a story that was 


‘Belonging nowhere’: how homelessness let me come home to myself 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Ari Wolf 


THE thing I have never been able to 
say about being homeless is, it is not 


always the worst thing. 


I grew up in a family where violence 


pervaded every interaction, where my 
destruction was the main course at 
every meal. That family left me trau- 
matized, left me with PTSD and disso- 
Ciative issues and attachment issues, 
left me physically ill with the chronic 


health issues that tend to attach to 


female survivors of severe childhood 
trauma. When I was 20 years old, the 
trauma and chronic pain was a wave 
that grew bigger than I was, and I 
couldn’t escape it anymore. 

The wave was always there, though. 
Homelessness was a manifestation of 
the problems in my life. There was a 
part of me that has never been so at 
ease as when I had nowhere to sleep 
at night except a patch of ground. 

Part of me felt I was finally where I 
belonged. Society said if I couldn't 
belong to my family, then I belonged 
nowhere. I chose nowhere. 

Eventually I made other choices. 
Luck happened to me in the form 
of a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
inheritance, which was just enough to 
start another kind of life. The first time 


I went shopping for clothes in two 
years, I bought everything purple the 
store sold in my size. 

Also, other choices made me. I 
learned to manipulate other people 
to climb my way out of the maze of 
social services and shelters and “help” 
always offered with strings attached. 
I learned to steel myself against my 
survivors’ guilt, then to steel myself 
against feeling anything. 

The friends I made when I was 
homeless are the best friends I have 
ever had in my life. Sometimes I regret 


that I grew on from being homeless. 


I still feel homeless. I still feel like 
the personality of a homeless person 
in the body of a housed person. The 
people I’m told are my peers don’t 
understand my stories of trauma or 


Inti Gonzalez 


What do you lose when you move indoors? Friendship, amongst other things. 


of shame. When I tell them too much 
about myself, they accuse me of 
oversharing or harming them with my 
truths. I am now a truth that my sup- 
posed peers find harmful. My stories 
of survival and triumph are stories my 
demographic does not want to hear. 
Surviving homelessness meant 
relearning brutality. It meant telling 
my friend she could not sleep in my 
new room in my new apartment. It 
meant forgetting the friendships that 
sustained me, in favor of the far more 
shallow friendships that society says 
are necessary but that sustain nobody. 
I’m glad I have a relatively safe place 
to sleep tonight but sometimes I think 
I left a piece of my soul by the side 
of the road waiting to be saved and 
I don’t know how to get that piece 


back. 

The new life I have moved into 
has its moments. I am proud of the 
writing I have done and the few 


relationships I have built. Still there 


is something breathing hard on the 
back of my neck pushing me forward. 
I feel like the only living survivor of 
an entire vast community, a long list 
of children of my generation raised in 
violent houses and bullied in violent 
schools who ended up sleeping on the 
side of the road because it was safer 
than anyplace else. Sometimes human 
beings are the danger. Sometimes we 
have good reason not to want to live 
inside a home, even if we had a home 
to go back to. 

I have learned so much since turn- 


ing my back on the community that 


raised me and violated me and threw 
me out to fend for myself. Having a 
roof over your head is not the same 
thing as having a home. I am learning 
Ihave a right to exist as what I am, 
regardless of how other people might 
feel about that. I will speak for the 
community I come from, whether our 
members have roofs over their heads 
tonight or not. 


Homeless No More is a column that 
features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Ari Wolf is a daughter of the Bay Area. 
She earned her MFA at Mills College in 
2019 and has since published, performed, 
and spoken nationally about sexual vio- 
lence, childhood trauma, and disability. 
As someone who experienced homeless- 
ness due to trauma and chronic illness, 
Wolf is grateful to Street Spirit for the 
opportunity to write about these topics in 
her own backyard. 
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An open letter from the Wood Street community 


Solutions for housing and homelessness from residents of Oakland’s largest encampment 


COMMENTARY 


By members of the 
Wood Street encamp- 
ment community 


It has been a busy 
month for our commu- 
nity on Wood Street. 
After Caltrans abruptly 
stated last month that 
they planned to sweep the 
whole encampment of 200 
people by the first week 
in August, we took to the 
courts, winning a Tempo- 
rary Restraining Order 
(TRO) from a federal judge 
that allowed us to stay put 
until Caltrans worked with 
the City of Oakland, as 
well as Alameda County, 
to come up with a plan for 
sheltering us. The lawsuit 
proved disgraceful for 
Caltrans, as well as the 
City of Oakland: shortly 
after the TRO was issued, 
Governor Gavin Newsom 

issued a statement threat- 
ening to pull $4.7 million 
in funding for a temporary 
shelter project the city had 
planned for Wood Street. 

We wrote the letter 
below in response to New- 
som’s statement. It urges 
city, county, and state of- 

ficials to consider our own 
solutions for housing this 
community as they negoti- 
ated the existing plans. 

Shortly after we first 
published this letter, the 
second hearing on the 
Caltrans sweep took place. 
On August 26 2022, Judge 
William Orrick ordered to 
dissolve the TRO against 
the City of Oakland, Ala- 
meda County, BNSE, and 
Caltrans, allowing them 
to post a sweep notice for 
September 5. This means 
that on that date, Cal- 
trans will begin evicting 

folks from Wood Street in 
phases. Though the city 
told the judge that they 
had identified 40 available 
congregate shelter beds, 
most of us have nowhere 
to go. 

The Wood Street com- 
munity stands strong in 
our determination to keep 
our community togeth- 
er. We plan to continue 
organizing and fighting for 
long-term and permanent 


housing solutions —solu- 
tions Judge Orrick even 
voiced his support for in 
his order to dissolve the 
TRO. He wrote: “Home- 
lessness is a difficult social 
problem that requires pub- 
lic policy solutions. These 
plaintiffs have effectively 
and movingly spoken 
about the community they 
have built and what it 
means to them. They have 
also presented many ideas 
for public policy solutions; 
the State, City, and Coun- 
ty would be well-advised to 
incorporate the input and 
involvement of them and 
other individuals experi- 
encing homelessness into 
their policymaking.” 


KKK 


DEAR Governor 
Gavin Newsom, Mayor . 
Libby Schaaf, City Ad- 
ministrator Ed Reiskin, 
Director of Caltrans 
Toks Omishakin, Cal- 
trans District Deputy Di- 
rector of External Affairs 
Cheryl Chambers, BNSF 
CEO Kathryn Farmer, 
and Alameda County 
Administrator Susan S. 
Muranishi: 

We, the community 
of Wood Street invite 
you to join us in part- 
nership in creating and 
implementing solutions 
that will meet the needs 
of the State of Califor- 
nia, Caltrans, Alameda 
County, BNSE, the City 
of Oakland, and the resi- 
dents of Wood street. 

On July 22, 2022, 
Judge William Orrick 
stated that all involved 
parties in the Blain et 
al v. Caltrans et al case 
must work together to 
create a plan. 

Our time in the 
streets, under freeways, 
and along the rails 
has taught us which 
City, State, and County 
interventions are most 
helpful and harmful. We 
have ideas and solutions 
that will not only make 
our lives better but will 
improve the overall safe- 


Jand community at . 
large. We welcome this 


ress ofthe 


Alastair Boone 


Wood Street, photographed here in 2018, is scheduled for closure beginning September 5. 


opportunity to collabo- 
rate. 

We want our voices to 
be heard, we want our 
ideas sprung from years 
of lived experience to 
have a seat at the table. 
“Nothing about us with- 
out us.” 

We live our struggle 
and therefore know it 
more intimately than 
anyone else and have 
the clearest understand= 
ing of how to resolve 
it. We are inspired, 
hopeful, and teeming 
with the possibilities 
that could be actualized 
through the combination 
of our ideas and the re- 
sources readily available 
to your agencies. This is 
not a bureaucratic exer- 
cise for us; our lives and 
wellbeing are at stake. 

Over the years we 
have made conscious 
efforts to remediate the 
safety concerns held by 
ourselves, Caltrans, and 
Oakland at large. We 
are part of the history of 
Oakland. We are citi- 
zens of Oakland, we are 
builders, we are parents, 
we are chefs: and we 
have been let down by 


failed systems that put 


us on the streets. None- 
theless our investment 
in Oakland has not fal- 


tered. We have worked 


to remove debris 
buildup on Wood Street 
to reduce fire and health 
risks on top of meeting 
our survival needs day 
to day. In this way we 
have compensated for 
Caltrans and The City 
of Oakland’s negligence 
and failure to work with 
us in the past. We have 
reached out numerous 
times to your agencies 


for access to dumpsters, 


fire extinguishers, sand 
buckets, hoses, and as- 
sistance creating mark- 
ers throughout Wood 
Street so that emergency 
service providers can 
quickly respond to the 
locations of emergen- 
cies. . 

We urge you to join 
us in taking immediate 
action to remediate fire 
danger in the communi 
ty as we work together 
to come up with long 
term solutions. Our im- 
mediate and long term 
proposals can be found 
at the end of this letter, 
which we shared with 
Judge IIlman on August 
1 2022, and which were 
also included in our 
briefing. 

So many of us in 
curbside communities 
such as Wood Street 
have grown weary and 
let down by temporary. 


band-aid solutions. Our © 


fostered sense of com- 
munity and stability 

is nearly impossible to 
retain when you evict us 
from our homes, de- 
stroying our belongings, 
to pile us into programs 
for a time, just to filter 
us back out into the 
streets. So many of the 
existing interventions 
tell us where we can- 


not‘go and. cannot be. 
This is why we feel it is 


crucial for the city, the 
county, and the state to 


designate land in the 
long term for housing 
crisi tions where 


we can be. We need land 
where residents can stay 
for as long as they need 
without fear of being 
kicked out on some arbi- 
trary timeline. We need 
solutions that center, 


foster, and integrate the 


communities we have 
made for ourselves. 
That way these spaces 
can be governed by the 
residents’ own pre-made 
social agreements— 
while also giving us 
access to social services 
and amenities that will 
help us to thrive, such 
as: access to electricity, 
clean potable water, 
bathrooms and show- 
ers, regular medical 
care, therapy options, 


and consistent access to 
housing navigation. 

The current temporary 
solutions are expensive 
and ineffective; we have 
long term solutions 
that work and are more 
fiscally responsible. For 
example, we calculated 
that with the 4.7 million 
dollars alone that the _ 
state granted the city to 
shelter 50 people tempo- 


rarily on rented-Game 
Changers land we could 


permanently house 

120 people in refabbed 
shipping container 
homes with electricity 
and running water on 
designated land for 
long-term living (ex. 
Texas Community First 
Village). Part of the land 
could also be set aside to 
create space for individ- 
uals who wish to contin- 
ue living in their tents, 
RVs, and other vehicles. 
We can implement the 
centralized cooking 
model we developed at 
Wood Street to cut down 
on individual private 
use of propane and 
other accelerants near 
people’s belongings and 
homes. 


Letter continues on 
page 8 
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Unhoused Oaklanders make 


policy change in court 


A recent settlement agreement between the City 
of Oakland and seven unhoused plaintiffs could 
lead to big changes to the city’s Encampment 


Management Policy 


By Alastair Boone 


THE City of Oakland has agreed 
to change the way it closes homeless 
encampments, settling a lawsuit filed 
in 2018 by seven unhoused plaintiffs 
of the Housing and Dignity Village 
(HDV) encampment community. 

The settlement will enact several 
meaningful changes to the city’s En- 
campment Management Policy. 

Currently, the city is required to 
give encampment residents 72 hours’ 
notice before a sweep. Now, they will 
need to give a full week’s warning, 
including detailed plans and contact 
information for service providers. 
City workers will also be required to 
follow strict protocols for collecting, 
storing, and keeping track of personal 
posessions taken during sweeps, and 
make those items available for pickup 
within 48 hours. The settlement also 
outlines new policies around extreme 
weather: It says that the city cannot 
begin encampment closures in the 
rain, during weather that exceeds 90 
degrees or dips below 42, and when 
air pollution levels are above 200 AQI. 

Under the settlement agreement, the 
City of Oakland will also pay $250,000 
to former HDV residents. 

Housing and Dignity Village was 


an encampment community formed 
by unhoused women and children in 
2018. For three months, residents lived 
in tents and tiny homes on a vacant, 
city-owned lot at the intersection of S. 
Elmhurst and Edes Avenues in deep 
East Oakland. When the encampment 
was posted for eviction in November, 
seven HDV residents sued the city in 
federal court in an effort to stop the 
closure, but were unsuccessful. The 
city posted a closure notice for De- 
cember, but residents were surprised 
when dozens of city workers and 
police officers showed up early one 
morning to evict them. They say city 
officials had agreed to postpone the 
sweep until after a community meet- 
ing—a claim the city denies. 

“For now, our home base is the 
street outside of the gates where the 
Housing and Dignity Village was. 

We are a community, a family, a unit. 
The bonds we have created are like 
the frame and rafters of a home. They 
can’t crush and destroy that,” Needa 
Bee wrote the day after the sweep, for 
a piece that was published in the Janu- 
ary 2019 Street Spirit. 

The plaintiffs updated their lawsuit 
after the eviction took place, noting 
that the city had agreed to postpone 
the sweep. They also argued that the 


A banner hangs on the fence of Housing and Dignity Village in 2018. 


city failed to offer residents adequate 
alternative shelter—ahead of the 
sweep, they were offered one-night 
stays at congregate shelters where 
they would not be able to bring their 
posessions or pets. This is the law- 
suit that resulted in a settlement last 
month. 

Though the Oakland City Council 
voted to approve the settlement in 
early August, the plaintiffs have not 
yet signed the agreement. Addition- 
ally, though Council President Nikki 
Fortunato Bas said the policy changes 
would take effect immediately upon 
the council’s vote, the new changes 
were not implemented in encamp- 
ment sweeps this month. It is unclear 
whether or not this is because the 
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plaintiffs have yet to submit their 
approval. 

The policy changes outlined in this 
settlement will provide a significant 
change in the lives of unsheltered 
Oaklanders living in encampments. f 
However, that’s just part of what 
makes this settlement such a big deal: | 
Once it is signed by the plaintiffs, 

a federal judge will be the ultimate 
authority on enforcing these policy 
changes—a big shift in the structure of 
the city’s encampment management 
work. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 


Housing for all: despite settlement, the fight continues 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Needa Bee 


IN December 2018 I filed the first 
temporary restraining order, pre- 
liminary injunction, and civil rights 
lawsuit by an unhoused community 
against the city of Oakland and its 
agents. 

The city did not want this case to go 
to court. So they settled. 

To be clear, we the plantiffs were ar- 
guing for the city to stop encampment 
evictions altogether, and for them to 
build permanent housing for anyone 
despite their income or lack there- 
of. The settlement is a compromise 
reflecting the best we could achieve in 
a system that does not serve or protect 
our best interest. 

The wins we gain in the legal sys- 
tem are small. This lawsuit needs to be 
understood as part of a small tactic in 
a larger strategy of the fight for hous- 


ing AND the right to exist AND the 
fight to protect our humanity. The real 
big work happens every day: showing 
up to support unhoused neighbors, 
unhoused communities organizing 
themselves, fighting to end gentrifica- 
tion and putting in place a develop- 
ment model that centers housing as a 
human right rather than a commodity, 
protecting and expanding tenants 
rights, pushing back and dismantling 
the police state, and ultimately burn- 
ing this wicked system to the ground 
and embracing our own humanity. 
The Housing and Dignity Village 
settlement came out of the first of 
many civil rights lawsuits filed against 
the city of Oakland by unhoused 
communities. Each lawsuit can and 
will chip away at the larger homeless 
industrial complex that has blown up 
in the midst of a housing affordability 
crisis in a homeless emergency. In fact, 
now that this lawsuit is over, myself 
and another plantif on this lawsuit 


are currently filing to challenge the 
city’s practice of illegally seizing and 
impounding vehicles people live in. 

The Housing and Dignity Village 
settlement specifically focused on 
trying to hault the destruction of un- 
housed people’s personal properties. 
The article says some of our property 
was destroyed. The truth is all prop- 
erty of all residents was destroyed 
including valuables that can never be 
replaced again. The settlement also 
sought to change policy around ade- 
quate notices, and no evictions during 
specific weather conditions. The settle- 
ment also placed the city’s homeless 
interventions under federal oversight 
for the next year. The judge who pre- 
sided over our settlement negotiations 
will be in charge of oversight. 

Again the ultimate goal is no evic- 
tions and housing for all. 

As for the $250,000 we plantiffs will 
be receiving, a large chunk goes to 
compensate the two law firms that 
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represented us in court. And some of 
us plantiffs will be pooling our money 
towards purchasing collective prop- 
erties to house ourselves and other 
unhoused Oaklanders. 


Needa Bee is the Interim Executive q 
Director of The Village, a member of 
Oakland's Homeless Advoacy Working 
Group (HAWG), an activist, business- 
person, mother, and wife. She is currently 
unhoused in Oakland. 
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The terror that comes with being poor, aging, disabled 


FIRST-PERSON family could be unwilling to —s might have. It can kill us with 
help, or they may be unable the stress it brings or with its 
By Jack Bragen to help. Or the family member effect of impairing judgment. 


FEAR is a familiar frenemy 
if you are in a continuous 
struggle for survival. You 
might hardly remember a 
time in your past when you 
were not afraid. Fear can take 
hold when we have an idle 
moment, or it can happen 
when we face the specter of 
trying to maintain a viable 
budget on a small source of 
income. The idea that we 
could become homeless wors- 
ens this. If disabled and if one 
has health issues, we might 
not physically be able to 
survive a period of homeless- 
ness--it could spell the end. 

Many of us might rely 
on our fear as a method of 
keeping ourselves grounded. 


who helped in the past might 
be getting old or might have 
died. 

When we get older, we 
aren’t surrounded by the 
protective coating that comes 
with youth. Our bodies often 
produce pain, sometimes on 
a constant basis. Our minds 
may not be as sharp. Predato- 
ry people could begin to see 
us as potential targets. Some- 
one who can’t readily defend 
themself is an easy target for 
violent thieves. 

The future must always 
contain one’s eventual death. 
One of the primary truisms 
taught in Buddhism is the 
rule of impermanence. Ev- 
erything must change. Yet, in 
sufficient pondering, I am far 


Money doesn’t actually 
bring happiness. I see the 
Kardashians on television and 
I’m not envious. I see Donald 
Trump, I’m not envious. If it 
wasn’t for the existence of hu- 
man fear, we might be able to 
do away with war, injustice, 
and poverty. This is because 
fear makes people afraid to 
speak up. Conformity is a 
symptom of fear. 

I didn’t have conformity 
when I was a teen. I suffered 
substantially because of it. But 
I wasn’t happy with how my 
peers were all struggling to 
fit the expected norm. Now, 
I’m older. I don’t have money 
to speak of. I have a longing 
to experience wealth and rec- 
ognition in my lifetime, and 
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fear. 

Lack of money is a source 
of fear because we don’t have 
a financial cushion to insulate 
us from many of the hard cir- 
cumstances that arise. Under 
some circumstances we might 


be in a position of begging for 


money from family. 
If we live in poverty on 
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Fear is a constant for people living in poverty, Bragen writes. 


public benefits, we simply 


can’t afford numerous-good-_ 


things that mainstream 
Americans enjoy. The govern- 
ment provides, if we’re lucky, 
enough to pay subsidized 


rent, some utilities, a modest 
amount toward food, and, 
when that’s paid for, there 
isn’t much left. Having a sav- 
ings account doesn’t happen. 
For some disabled people, 


to stay housed, and to keep 
what I’ve got. 

For those of us getting older 
with a disability and lack of 
significant income, this is 
frightening. Yet it should be 
even more frightening never 
to be happy. Fear is a mur- 
derer and a thief. It robs us 
of any shred of happiness we 


be. 


Jack Bragen is author of “Revis- 
ing Behaviors that Don’t Work,” 
“Instructions for Dealing with 
Schizophrenia,” and “Jack Bra- 
gen’s 2021 Fiction Collection,” 
and lives in Martinez. 


Oakland tenants in 18-floor 
complex announce rent strike 


of 
mey | 
‘ | By Zack Haber formed The Merritt on FPI, the company “just 
| | 3rd Tenant Council to sent someone to paint 
j A crowd of over address onsite con- over it.” City of Oakland 
' 50 people, including ditions and a lack of complaint enforcement 
~~ | residents living in an effective responses from records show that since 
q 18-floor apartment FPI Management, the May 31, tenants in the 
> complex on 1130 3rd company who, until re- complex filed over a 
' — Avenue, and their cently, was the property dozen complaints with 
x ' supporters, rallied on manager. the city relating to 
tly ' Tuesday, August 30, “Mice are in the units _ black mold, backed up _ 


outside the complex to 
announce a rent strike. 
Tenants say residents in 
at least 42 apartments, 
which make up about 25 


and rats are in the vents 
and running around the 
halls,” Uro-May said 
during an interview 
with this reporter. “T 


sewage, broken down 
elevators, blocked trash 
chutes, not receiving — 
hot water throughout 
the entire complex for 


| percent of the complex’s have PTSD from the six days, and electrical 
' 165 occupied units, mouse situation.” issues. The records list 
' are withholding rent During the rally, two of the mold com- 


starting on September 
1 to pressure manage- 


tenants and supporters 
chanted “evict the rats!” 


plaints, one dating back 
to mid-June, as “not 


‘Zack Haber 


; ment and ownership to Emails Uro-May abated.” Monsieur “Monty” Joyce (center, right) addresses a crowd of tenants and 

| effectively address their shared with this report- After this reporter supporters during a rally on August 30 outside of an apartment complex at 
| habitability and safety er show that she first emailed FPI Region- 1130 3rd Ave in Oakland to announce the start of a rent strike. 

| concerns. contacted FPI Manage- al Portfolio Manager - 

] “Rent keeps going up, ment about a mouse Emily Dare to ask herto and Europe according Consultants took over as In. She says amenities 
, but guess what keeps infestation in her and address the habitability _ to its website, sold the property manager. No like pool and fitness 


going lower?” said — 
Monsieur ‘Monty’ Joyce, 
a middle school teach- 


her partner’s apartment 
last December, and that 
FPI didn’t effectively 


and safety concerns, she 
emailed a response on 
August 26 stating “FPI 


site to FPA Multifam- 
ily, a company worth 
over 20 billion dollars. 


VEST ae le 


one from Kennedy Wil- 
son, FPA Multifamily, 
or Trinity responded to 


center usage were not 
available to residents for 
over a year due to the 


q er who’s lived in the address the situation hasnocommentandis | Kennedy Wilson had multiple emails, phone = COVID-19 pandemic 

] complex for five years until May. In June, no longer the managing bought the complex in calls, and voicemail and tenants received no 

| and is withholding rent, Alameda County Vector agent for an apartment 2011 for $31 million and messages this reporter rent reductions during 

' during a speech at the Control released a report tower at 1130 3rd Ave.” _ sold it for $55.5 million. —_ left over multiple days this time. While the 

: rally. “The services and confirming “evidence of On August 23, the As ownership changed, seeking comment for complex no longer has a 

: the support.” rodent activity” at the complex’sformer ___— so. did management. this article. functioning website that 

4 According to Alex- complex. owner, Kennedy Wil- FPI Management, who Uro-May feels her ex- advertises to the public, 

: andra “Ali” Uro-May, Uro-May isnot alone —_ son, a company which was originally under perience at the complex archived site records 

i who’s lived in the in her complaints. Joyce —_ has 23 billion dollars contract with Kennedy _hasn’t been living up show that in October 

: complex for about three —_ said when he requested of real estate holdings Wilson, stepped down to expectations she had ae on 
and a half years, tenants mold remediation from throughout the USA and Trinity Property when she first moved res 
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‘We want your help in 
this struggle to make 
« our communities 
caring, safe, and self- 
sustaining’ 


Letter from page 3 


With our social and 
sustainable living inno- 
vations combined with 
your agencies’ social 
services and resources, 
we together can create 
a stable base for people 
to live in a community 
that elevates our focus 
beyond survival and 
empowers us to thrive. 
Through this court 
process we have been 
reaching out our hands 
in partnership, but have 
been dismayed to find 
your palms closed with 
fingers pointing. We 
want your help in this 
struggle to make our 
communities caring, 
safe, and self-sustaining. 
We have ideas and tools 
for its birth and with the 
aid of your agencies’ re- 
sources we could create 
a more compassionate 
and humane road to 
housing. 

In Solidarity and 
Love, 

The Wood Street Com- 
munity 


Increase fire 
safety 


CALTRANS 

e Remove trash & de- 
bris in coordination with 
resident leaders 

Provide several 
dumpsters spaced 
throughout Wood St 
(*Providing dumpsters 
would NOT lead to in- 
creased illegal dumping 
by non-residents. While 
individuals do some- 
tinges come to Wood St 
to discard incriminating 
or unwanted items, the 
presence of dumpsters 
would not make those 
people any more likely 
to do so, and would 
immensely enhance the 
safety and sanitation of 
the encampment.) 

e Just as Caltrans pays 
crews to do cleaning, 
covitd pay residents to 
begin cleaning their 
areas 

¢ Could allow resi- 
dents to fill dumpsters 


themselves 

¢ Could bring clean- 
ing crew in to work with 
residents to identify 
refuse 

e Place pet-friendly 
gravel on roadways to 
facilitate both clean up 
and emergency response 
efforts 


CALTRANS IN CO- 
ORDINATION WITH 
OAKLAND EMERGEN- 
CY SERVICE PROVID- 
ERS 

e Establish marked 
zones within Wood St to 


help emergency person- © 


nel respond promptly 


OAKLAND 
EMERGENCY SERVICE 
PROVIDERS 

e Provide fire extin- 
guishers and sand buck- 
ets to residents. Have 
hoses on sight 

e Hold fire safety 
and basic emergency 
response trainings (CPR, 
Narcan use, etc) 


CITY OF OAKLAND 
AND COUNTY OF AL- 
AMEDA 

¢ Establish more cen- 
tralized cooking areas 
like the area at Cob on 
Wood where residents 
can come together to 
cook, so that individual 
use of propane and oth- 
er accelerants is discour- 
aged. 

¢ Provide some cen- 
tralized access to elec- 
tricity so residents can 
charge cellphones and 
other necessary items 

¢ Would reduce 
residents’ need to find 
electricity through other 
means 

¢ Would increase resi- 
dents’ ability to connect 
with service providers 
and thus expedite the 
housing navigation 
process 

¢ Could be done using 


solar panels 


lez Colipa 


As the city, county, and state discuss the fate of Wood Street, residents provide solutions of their own. 


Increase 
sanitation and 
safety 


CITY OF OAKLAND 
AND COUNTY OF AL- 
AMEDA : 

e Provide access 
points where residents 
can get clean water 
throughout the camp 

¢ Provide more regu- 
larly cleaned portapot- 
ties with handwashing 
stations to reduce spread 
of illness 

e Provide a shower 
truck that visits different 
areas of Wood St fre- 
quently 

¢ Provide solar pow- 
ered lights throughout 
camp to increase safety 


Long Term 
Solutions 


PERMANENCY 

e Short-term solutions 
do not work! 

e When forced to 
move frequently, resi- 
dents lose belongings, 
lose community, and 
cannot build a sense of 
stability 

¢ People need to be 
able to stay for as long 
as they need—not be 
kicked out based on 
arbitrary timelines 


COMMUNITY 

e Plan must allow res- 
idents to stay together in 
community 

¢ Community guide- 
lines and governance 
should be crafted by 
residents—they know 
what works best and 
how they can thrive 


FLEXIBILITY 

e No unnecessarily 
rigid rule structures like 
those found in shelters 

e No curfews 

e No visitation poli 

cies 

e No lockouts 

e Different living op- 
tions: RV and vehicular 
options; Tiny Homes; 
Support to transition to 
permanent housing like 
apartments, homes 


PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 

e Return of taken 
property 

e¢ Management of 
stolen cars - but not cars 
that belong to residents 
that just need updated 
smog check /registra- 
tion/ other 


Wood Street 
Residents’ Vision 


LAND AND 
LOCATION 

Residents need an- 
other space to move to 
together as a commu- 
nity. Proposal: 22-acre 
parcel of Oakland City 
land near Wood St or 
any other large parcel 

e Spacious: many 
people could be there 
and this would not lead 
to crowding conditions 
that lead to safety risks 

¢ Could be initially 
set aside for residents 
of Wood St, but in time 
could accommodate 
many homeless resi- 
dents in Oakland. 

In the same neighbor- 
hood: 

¢ Residents receive 
support from housed 


neighbors in their com- 
munity who know them 
and care about them 

e Residents have jobs 
near Wood St and need 
to remain local 

Other options: 

e Parcels of land Gov- 
ernor ordered agencies 
to designate as possible 
sites for temporary en- 
campments (Executive 
Order N-23-20) 

e Tax-defaulted land 
in Alameda County 


HOUSING OPTIONS 

e Space for RVs, box- 
cars, trailers 

e Part of the land 
could be set aside to 
create a community for 
individuals who wish to 
continue living in their 
RVs and other vehicles. 
Individuals could have a 
small, designated yard 
surrounding their RVs. 
Community guidelines 
could be in place to 
dictate spacing between 
RVs and yard mainte- 
nance. 

e Tiny Homes: Tiny 
Homes are immensely 
preferable to Pallet Shel- 
ters. They are warmer, 
more secure, and can be 
customized to truly feel 
like homes. They could 
be spaced appropriately 
far from each other to 
prevent overcrowding. 
Could also use shipping 
containers (fireproof, 
can be customized) 

¢ Community Center: 
There should be central- 
ized community spaces 
where residents can 
gather, do their cooking, 
and access resources. 
This space could be far 
from any fire hazards. 


Centralizing cooking 
would prevent residents 
from needing to use pro- 
pane/ generators in their 
own spaces, reducing 
fire risk. 


STAFFING 
e The community 
should be led by its 
residents. 
e Classes on manners 
and community build- 
ing to promote being 
good neighbors 
e It could function like 
a job training site: Con- 
tractors could help teach 
residents how to build x 
the tiny homes, giving 4 
needed job experience. 
¢ Residents could be 
trained in the housing 
navigation process so 


that they can assist each 
other. 


RESOURCES 

° Electricity 

e Ata minimum, 
there should be charging 
stations for residents’ 
phones and lighting for 
safety. 

e Access to clean 
water 

° Access to bathrooms 
and showers 

e Ata minimum, 
well-maintained porta- 
potties and shower truck 
present daily 

e Access to regular 
medical care 

e Access to housing 
navigation 


This letter was written by 
the plaintiffs on the Blain 
et al v. Caltrans et al case, 
all of whom currently 
reside at Wood Street. 
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‘We need the mice and rats gone and we need more safety’ 


Strike from page 5 


2020, the site advertised 
pool and gym ameni- 
ties when they weren’t 


available. At least as late 


as March 31, the site ad- 
vertised the complex as 
offering “luxury living.” 

“T pay 3400 hundred 

to live in that building,” 
said Uro-May. “For 
what? I thought I was 
moving into a building 
with nice amenities but 
it’s been a disaster.” 

Uro-May describes 
an event on June 5 as 
“the culmination” that 
brought tenants togeth- 
er. On that date, both 
elevators shut down 
for more than a day, 
trapping elderly and/or 
disabled residents. 

“My neighbor had to 
call her son to carry her 
up 14 flights of stairs,” 
said Uro-May. “That was 
a big deal. There wasn’t 
as much community in 
the building before that 
date.” 

Soon after the eleva- 
tor incident, residents 
report their hot water 
was not available for 
about a week. It was 
during this time that 
some residents, includ- 
ing Uro-May and Joyce, 
began organizing by 
putting signs up in the 
elevators, laundry room, 
and lobby asking people 
to attend an in-person 

tenant meeting. Uro- 
May and Joyce both say 
over 100 people showed 
up to that first meeting 
on June 9, and that the 
crowd was diverse in 
terms of age and race. 

“It felt like we weren’t 
alone and I was honestly 
a little surprised,” said 
Joyce of the first meet- 
ing. “To have a signifi- 
cant amount of people 
show up, it led us to 


bese datect o Heder a : 


ae 


know we were on the 

right track.” 

One of the council’s 
first actions occurred on 
July 10, when they sent 
a detailed six-page letter 
to Kennedy Wilson and 
FPI announcing their 
council and demands 
related to habitability, 
security, and lowered 
rent for any tenant pay- 
ing over the market rate 
for the area. Exactly 100 
tenants signed the letter. 

In late July, FPI re- 
sponded to the letter by 
rejecting some demands, 
such as rent reductions, 
denying knowledge 
of the existence of 
some problems tenants 
complained of, such 
as mold, and saying 
they would work with 
tenants on other issues, 

such as safety precau- 
tions to prevent package 
thefts. While FPI stated 
they would meet with 
tenants, tenants say 

that never happened. 
Around this time, and 
for about a year before- 
hand, Uro-May and 
Joyce said they had 
been hearing rumors 

the building would be 
sold. They suspected the 
companies were being 
negligent and stalling 
any meetings due to the 
sale. 

“We were feeling like 
just because they were 
selling the building 
didn’t mean they could 
leave us high and dry,” 
Uro-May said. 

Soon after the meet- 
ing, residents formed 
The Merritt on 3rd 
Tenant Council. Since 
then, Uro-May says ten- 
ants have been meeting 
weekly. 

Joyce says the council 
has taken inspiration 


$i: fee Sith inane of the unke. “ae 
Sis aes alo vite in Kee bask of 


eee 
Zack Haber 


A banner reading “DON’T PAY RENT” hangs out of a tenant’s window on August 30 


from the Alice and Ivy 
Hill Tenants unions, 
who are also based 

in Oakland and had 
organized a 13-month 
rent strike that ended in 
their landlords offering 


been collaborating with 
Bay Area Tenants and 
Neighborhood Councils, 
also known as Bay Area 
TANC, a tenant union 
with over 500 members 
that works to support 


Tenants are living in an 
emergency...the rent strike 
brings that emergency to the 
landlord and the management’ 


partial rent cancellation 
and rent reduction con- 
cessions. 

“Seeing Alice and Ivy 
Hill’s victory inspired us 
to do the same thing,” 
said Joyce. 

Members of the Alice 
and Ivy Hill Unions 
showed up at the rally 
to show their support. 

Like Alice and Ivy 
Hill, The Merritt on 3rd 
Tenant Council has also 


seme fae madenie accutel the penesty 


tenant organizing efforts 
in the Bay Area. E. 
Conner, an organizer 
with Bay Area TANC, 
also spoke at the rally to 
show her support. 

“Tenants are living in 
an emergency,” Conner 
said. “The rent strike 
brings that emergency 
to the landlord and the 
management.” 

By August, about 
a half dozen tenants, 


brags Atechnert 3: Teaws care: 
feed and horkeenge te eselets 


Alameda County Vector Control 


A section of Alameda County Vector Control’s June 24 report showing “evidence of rodent activity.” 


including Joyce, start- 
ed making banners 

to support the tenant 
council and to help 
build momentum for 

a possible rent strike. 
They displayed them 
out of their apartment 
windows. An email sent 
to this reporter from FPI 
to two tenants, dated 
August 22, the day 


before the building was - 


sold, stated “Banners are 
not allowed to be hung 
from the exterior of the 
building—this is a city 
code violation and a 
safety hazard.” 

While Oakland City 
Code 5.06.020 pre- 
vents hanging banners 
on public property, it 
allows an “occupant” 
of private property to 
hang banners on their 
premises. 

“My banner is still 
up,” said Joyce, whose 
banner reads “NO SER- 
VICES NO RENT.” An- 
other banner that reads 
“DON’T PAY RENT” 
was hanging from an 
apartment window and 
visible on the day of the 

rally. 

On August 28, The 
Merritt on 3rd Tenant 
Council sent Trinity 
Property Consultants, 
the complexes’ new 
property manager, a 
letter informing them 
of their tenant council 
and announcing the 
rent strike. The letter 

reiterated their previous 
demands, which they 
said had been ignored, 
along with requests to 
negotiate with Trinity on 
three different dates in 
September. The tenants 
have heard no response 


from the company. They 
also complained that no 
one from Trinity an- 
swered the phone over 
the weekend when they 
called due to immedi- 
ate concerns about the 
building. 

Trinity left a note on 
tenants’ doors shortly 
after becoming the new 
property manager that* 
announced upgrades to 
the pool, laundry room, 
elevators, and fitness 
space. Uro-May feels the 
letter did not address _ 
most of the tenants’ 
concerns. 

“I wish they would 
fix the important things 
and not just put lipstick 
on a pig,” said Uro-M&y. 
“We need the mice and 
rats gone and we need 
more safety.” 

Tenants say they will 
continue to withhold 
rent until they can strike 
a deal with the land-___ 
lords. With Oakland — 
and Alameda County’s 
eviction moratoriums in 
place, the tenants can’t 
currently be evicted for 

non-payment of rent. 

“With the rent strike 
we hope to reduce 
the landlords’ profits 
until they meet our de- 
mands,” Uro-May said. 
“We're shifting the bal- 
ance of power between 

tenants and landlords to 
our favor.” 


cian 


Zack Haber is a journalist 
and poet writing about 
homelessness, housing, and 
activism in Oakland and 
the East Bay. A version of 
this story was published by 
the Post News Group. 
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E€ROSS W ORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Aladitir Boone 


Across 


1. Residential Hotels, common in San 
Francisco's Tenderloin neighborhood 
5. Nest-like living spaces 

10. Automobile manufacturer that 
makes trucks and large cars 

13. Absence of effort 

14. Sacha Baron Cohen character 
15. Cambodia's neighbor 

17. Singer Fitzgerald 

18. Name for “county” in England 
19. Bianco of Game of Thrones 

20. About; concerning 

22. The blood of a tree 

23. Hoodwink 

24. Phillipa of Hamilton 

26. Pilaf or A-Roni 

28. Chinese dish ___ shu 

31. Steal 

33. Deceive 

36. Venomous snake species 

37. Family member 

39aAtlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
42. Regional Preserve east of the 
East Bay’s Panoramic Hills 

46. County north of Concord 


47, American comic & Meek 


48. Small faint constellation in the Milky Way 


49, Disrputive sleep sound 

51. Used to catch fish or butterflies 

53. British slang for sleep 

54. Possible nickname for popular 
Amazon voice assistant 

56. Tombstone engraving 

58. Manor in San Leandro 

62. CA job agency 

64. One half of a pair of round brackets 


used to mark off a word or phrase 


68. Prefix to vide or chef 
69. Cracking up over text 
71. A bloody steak, for example 


72. A single part of a larger whole 


73. Tech’s fruit 
74. The colorful part of the eye 
75. Travel text 


76. Mammal in the weasel family 


77. What a seer does 


Down 


1. A person who can see the future 
2. Rattling sound found in unhealthy lungs 
3. Popular summer music festival 


in San Francisco (acr) 


4. Marine mammals whose offspring are pups 


5. Measured on a scale (Abbr.) 
6. and ahhs 


7. Member of a religious order of men 


8. Locale of prehistoric bones 


9. Address term for a business (Abbr.) 


10. TV show about musical _ 
teens in the early 2000's 
11. Carries a sail on a ship 
12. What? (Sp) 
16. Mailed 
21. Up, on a light switch 
23. Camera maker 
25. Oakland neighborhood 
north of Upper Dimond 
27. Park in Piedmont 
28. Products made by 73 across 
29. Norway capital 


30. Gemstones with a rainbow-ish sheen 


32. Short profile 
34. Chinese surname 
35. River vessel 
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38. Common wind direction; point on a compass 


40. Sushi wrap 


4]. A type of sweet pea 


43. Fled 

44, Holmes 
45. Perfect score 
50. Not liable 


52. Country singer McGraw 


55. Adjust to new conditions 


57. The city of love 

58. Tigers’ school 

59. Steak sauce 

60. Leave 

61. Rafael Nadal’s org. 


63. Common juice brand 


65. Uncommon (or, another meaning of 71 accross) 


67. Loch Monster 


66. The fourth largest of the five Great Lakes 


69. The people of 15 accross 


70. Ambulance destination 


September horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of 4 oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in—and to thrive in 
a new world outside these systems of 
oppression. Have a wonderful month and 
rematriate the land: Save People’s Park! . 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): Let 
it be known that there are changes 
coming your way. These changes will 
help you have a better perspective of 
youiears. You are in need of spiritual 
guidance and a lot of rest as this colo- 
nized world is taking so much energy 
from your body, mind, and spirit. Re- 
lease some tension and take the time 
to meditate. There will be a time when 
you fave the energy to move forward. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): Ina 
time of constant oppression, you are 
lost in the limbo of existence. Your 
belief system is being challenged and 
there is a need to navigate this in a 
way that centers anti-oppressive anal- 
ysis and community organizing. There 
will be healing and growth in the long 


run beginning this month. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This" 
month, fear will be the main subject of 
exploring your subconscious. Maybe 
it is a good time to explore your fears 
around family and home. These things 
can take time to unpack and there 
will be ups and downs. Trauma is a 
journey, do what you can to step out 
of your comfort zone. Your ancestors 
and your trusted community will be 
by your side. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This 
month, various issues may come up 
and it is your responsibility to tend to 
them. Reflect on your privileges and 
be patient with your growth. Ask your 
elders for guidance on these issues. 


One more tip, don’t overstep your 


own or anyone else’s boundaries. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): This is a 
wonderful month to meditate on ex- 
ploring ways that you can honor your 
vessel. Your body will go through 
many changes throughout the course 
of this journey. Abundance will be 


_ prominent this month. Dance, music, 


painting, making jewelry, writing: 
these activities and others will bring 
you revolutionary joy. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
It is healthy to embrace and acknowl- 
edge the complex emotions that make 
you feel enjoyment as well as sorrow. 
You know your own emotions better 


than anyone else. Reclaim the human- 
ity in you. Believe in the impossible: 
doing that will burn this global colo- 
nizer society into a tiny grain of salt. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): There is a vision you have for the 
future. Hold on to it for as long as you 
can. Embrace love in your life. Noth- 
ing yet is set in stone, only time itself 
can tell you what's going to happen. 
It will happen no matter what. Search 
for the inner beauty of your visions 
and make them into reality. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): Your commitment to revolution- 
ary joy and love, as well as your com- 
mitment to honoring your own vessel, 
are being tested. Habits and routines 
are going to have to change to move 
forward. There is an awakening ex- 
ploding within you like a supernova. 
You have a vision that needs to be 
shared with the community. 


- Sagittarius (November 23 to 
December 21): Accept the conse- 
quences of your actions. Accountabil- 
ity is a big part of your journey. There’ 
will be sorrow and grief and loss. Re- 
lationships come and go. Call to your 
ancestors for guidance, and finally - 
always be bold and assertive. 


Capricorn (December 22 to 
January 19): This month is a good 
time to gradually build your confi- 
dence. This is a sign to welcome love 


into your life. Socialize with new 
friends and strangers and community 
members. You ask yourself: where 

do you stand? Where do you belong? 
The answers to these mind-boggling 
questions will come very shortly. 


Aquarius (January 20 to 
February 18): You need to take the 
time to heal and grow as a person. You 
need to examine your own boundaries 
in how you interact with the world. 
Explore your ancestral lineage as this 
will answer some questions. Doing 
ancestral work might bring a better 
understanding of how you can love © 
yourself and others. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Have difficult conversations with your 
family this month. Take your time 
with one another. Play around with 
gender, it’s a fun way to explore the 
depths of your sense of self. Finally, 
honor your ancestral strengths. By the 
end of the month, you’ll learn some- 
thing new about yourself. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you’re interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR' SEPTEMBER 


KESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 
_ ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


es : FRI, SEPT 2 
1987: Hundreds trash UC Berkeley 
ROTC headquarters 


Movie night 

People’s Park Berkeley 

Join us for a free screening of The 
Emperor’s New Groove at People’s 
Park. This marks the first night of our 
“disorientation weekend,” providing 
returning Cal students with an alter- 
native to their traditional orientation 
experience. 

People’s Park, Berkeley 

8PM 


SAT, SEPT 3 
Oakland Trans March 
Oakland Trans March 
Four years ago, Socorro “Cori” More- 
land started the Oakland Trans March, 
which takes place the first weekend 
in September and coincides with the 
beginning of Oakland Pride. The trans 
community and allies will gather at 
Frank Ogawa Plaza for a march down 
Broadway to bring visibility to the 
community and denounce violence 
against trans people. The march will 
end with a resource fair at the Oak- 
land LGBT youth center inside Oak- 
stop (1721 Broadway.) 
Oakland City Hall, 1 Frank H. Ogawa 
Plaza 
11AM-4PM 


Volunteer training and free concert 
People’s Park Berkeley 
Start the day with a volunteer ori- 
entation, where we'll cover ways to 
help out, how to engage with the park 
community and more. Then in the af- 
ternoon, there will be an a Hip-Hop + 
Neo-Soul concert featuring an all-Oak- 
, land line-up: Oddity, Kahj & Versaam, 
A and QueasyE. The second day of our 
: “disorientation weekend,” providing 
returning Cal students with an alter- 
native to their traditional orientation 
experience. 
People’s Park, Berkeley 
Volunteer orientation @ 1PM 
Free concert @ 5-8PM 


ee eer 


1886: Legendary Apache leader 
Geronimo surrenders at Skeleton 
Canyon, Arizona 


Oakland Pride parade 
Oakland Pride 
Join us for the 12th anniversary of 
Oakland Pride by watching our 
annual parade! The parade will begin 
at Broadway and 14th Street and end 
at Broadway and 20th. East Bay Pride 
was initially celebrated in Oakland 
from 1997 to 2004. It was resuscitated 
in 2008 by Councilmember Rebecca 
Kaplan and others. Our mission is to 
q celebrate the cultures and diversity of 
the LGBTQ community in Oakland 
: and the East Bay. 
. Parade begins @ 10:30AM 


Non-violent direct action training 
People’s Park Berkeley 

A daylong prep session for taking 
action to defend the park. This marks 
the final day of our “disorientation 
weekend,” providing returning Cal 


students with an alternative to their 
traditional orientation experience. 
People’s Park, Berkeley 

10AM-6PM 


a ES et 


1971: Beginning of the Attica Prison 
uprising in New York 


Queer youth dance 

Oakland LGBTQ Center 

Our Town Youth Club (TYC) presents 
queer youth dance in recognition of 
the Center’s 5th Anniversary and 
Oakland Pride weekend. LGBTQ 
youth ages 13-19 are invited to party 
with a dope DJ and enjoy a live per- 
formance by the amazing Lil Kayla. 
Free refreshments will be available. 
No backpacks please. To get your free 
access pass register online: bit.ly / Lets- 
Danceparty 

1740 Telegraph Ave, Oakland 
7PM-10PM 


ek 


2002: Mexican farmers declare San 
Salvador autonomous 


Let kids be kids 

Queer Expression Oakland 

Join us for our newest program! Let 
kids be kids is a playful movement 
space for trans youth ages 4-11 to 

run, jump, dance, roll, sing, create 

art, and get silly. These sessions hope . 
to create a safe and relaxed space for 
trans youth to explore movement, 
play, and self expression. There are no 
wrong ways to participate. This is not 
a “dance class”. There will be move- 
ment-based games, crafts, conversa- 
tions, music, snacks, and whoever 
wants to dance is always welcome to. 
Yama Kids Yoga: 2631 Ashby Avenue, 
South Berkeley 

2-4PM 


ee eer 


Pridefest 2022 

Oakland LGBTQ center 

Bringing together some of Oakland’s 
hottest performers for a party like no 
other celebrating pride. Three stag- 
es of entertainment for performers 
such as Big Freeda, Crystal Waters, 
Madame Ghandi, Rupaul’s Drag 
Race, and more. There will also be 
food, vendors, and free monkeypox 
vaccinations. Find more information 
online, or sign up to be a volunteer 
here: www.pridefestoakland.com 
20th and Broadway, Oakland (near 
BART) | 

11AM-6PM 

Suggested donation of $10 


Mon, SEPT \2 
Core Jobs Training Program for Youth 
Youth Spirit Artworks 
Our fall core jobs training program 
begins this month! Get paid to learn 
important core employment skills, 
and make art with talented creators 
from our community. The program 
will run Monday-Friday, 12:30-6:30, 
and is open to all homeless and 
low-income youth between the ages 
of 16 and 25. Stop by our studio for 
more information, or visit our website: 


youthspiritartworks.org 
1740 Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley 
12:30PM-6:30PM 


Know your rights pt. 1 

Berkeley Copwatch 

During this class we will do an 
overview of rights for copwatching. 
Andrea Pritchett will be the guest 
speaker. This is part of the Berke- 

ley Copwatch Decal, a UC Berkeley 
course that students can take for credi 
and that the public is welcome to join. 
Syllabus online at: bit.ly/fall22BCW 
Non-students can register online here: 
forms.gle/zmDWPx7r14XnhNhu7 

On Zoom and in person at UC Berkeley’s 
Valley Life Sciences Building #2032 
Mondays 5:00-6:30PM 


a WES ert te 


1858: Residents of Oberlin, Ohio, storm | 


hotel to free escaped slave John Price 
from federal marshals 


Packing Days 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 
Come help out! Pack cottons, make 
pipe kits, roll Brillo, make mask kits, 
etc. No orientation necessary. 

1924 Union St unit 1, Oakland 

Every Tuesday @ 5PM 


ae 


Quartz Oakland Arty Pride Party! 
QuArtz Collective 

Art, music, art vendors, queer culture, 
every 3rd Saturday! 

Omni Commons: 4799 Shattuck Ave, 
Oakland 

12PM-5PM 


Se sod 


Know your rights pt. 2 

Berkeley Copwatch 

This second discussion about cop- 
watching will focus on monitoring 
techniques and documentation. The 
class will be spent practicing cop- 
watching around Berkeley. This is 
part of the Berkeley Copwatch Decal, 
a UC Berkeley course that students 
can take for credit and that the public 
is welcome to join. Syllabus online at: 
bit.ly/fall22BCW 


Non-students can register online here: 


forms.gle/zmDWPx7rl14XnhNhu7 


ayrnge: Service and Harm Reduction _ 
_ Berkeley NEED © a 7 
Sundays @ 6- Sen a _ | 
_ Location #1: Across from Berkeley ie _ 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Roy oe _ 


Thursdays @6-8pm_ 


Location #2: University & 9th, fob 


CA 


Women & Childrens Clinic | 
_ The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, childcare, health & i? 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, — 
nail painting, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9pm 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 2s 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, sass 
reation, counseling, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9 pm: 


_ St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Wee ee CA) 


Sliding Scale Cafe 


-POORMagazine st 
_ Radical redistribution o fresh fost? 
_ healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
fo our ir community, ue _ 


n or shine 


On Zoom and in person at UC Berkeley’s | 32 MACAT 


Valley Life Sciences Building #2032 
Mondays 5:00-6:30PM 


Mon, SEPT 26 


History and Role of the Police 
Berkeley Copwatch 

A discussion about eras of policing 
and rebranding. Pamela Price, Ala- 
meda County District Attorney Candi- 


date, will be the guest speaker. This is | 


part of the Berkeley Copwatch Decal, 
a UC Berkeley course that students 


can take for credit and that the public | eee . foes: woe nth : of ke ie a 


_ Get fresh produce, canned ee 

_ diapers, and toiletries _ . | 

Tuesdays 10AM-3PM — | 
7631 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 


is welcome to join. Syllabus online at: 
bit.ly/fall22BCW 

Non-students can register online here: 
forms.gle/zmDWPx7r14XnhNhu7 

On Zoom and in person at UC Berkeley’s 
Valley Life Sciences Building #2032 
Mondays 5:00-6:30PM 
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California—Newsom vetoes 
bill for safe injection sites 


In August, Governor Gavin Newsom vetoed 
SB 57—legislation that would have allowed some 
California cities to open supervised drug-injection 
sites as part of a pilot program meant to stem a 
rushing tide of fatal overdoses, The New York Times 
reports. 

Newsom said he vetoed the bill due to concerns 
about implementation, writing in his veto letter 
that he was concerned that local leadership was 
not yet prepared to meet the task of opening the 
injection sites. He directed the state’s health and 
human services department to work with local 
leaders to set statewide operating standards for 
such facilities. 

The proposal would authorized a tri-city pilot 
program of supervised injection sites in San Fran- 
cisgo, Oakland, and Los Angeles where people 
who use illegal drugs could do so under the watch 
of staff members who are trained to intervene in 
overdoses. 


San Francisco, CA—San Francisco 
gets $73M in state funding for 
permanent housing for the 
unhoused 


In late August, San Francisco won $73.4 million 
in new funding from Project Homekey, a statewide 
program that gives out grants for counties to pur- 
chase housing for people living on the streets or 
in other marginal circumstances, the San Francisco 
Sts##tiard reports. The new award will support 
the city’s acquisition of two properties totaling 
250 units, including one apartment complex for 
families. 

Those properties, City Gardens at 333 12th St. 
and Mission Inn at 5630 Mission St., are two of 
eigt acquisitions the city has made since the 
pandemic with a combination of local, state and 
federal dollars. 


Lumberton, TX—Texas city passes 
anti-camping ordinance in response 
to increasing homeless population 


An increasing presence of unhoused people in 
Lumberton prompted the city council to vote on 
an anti-camping ordinance for the city. The ordi- 
nance passed on August 22, and will go into place 
on August 26, making it illegal to camp on public 
orgrivate property without a permit. This fol- 
lows a state-wide law banning camping on public 
property in the state of Texas, which took effect 
September 1 of 2021. 


Columbus, OH—Homeless 
advocates protest outside homes of 
Columbus city officials 


On the evening of August 28, homeless advo- 
cates held protests outside the homes of three 
Columbus city officials, attempting to sway lead- 
ers to halt the looming eviction of the residents of 
an encampment in the city, the Columbus Dispatch 
reports. 

Four people were arrested and a fifth was issued 
a summons. They were all cited for trespassing on 
private property during the protests at the homes 
of City Council President Shannon Hardin, Coun- 
cilwoman Shayla Favor and City Attorney Zach 
Klein. 

During the protest, First Collective—the non- 
profit group of social justice activists that operates 
what has come to be known as Camp Shame- 
less—shared a list of five demands it has for city 
officials, including the rescinding of the planned 
eviction of those living at the camp. 


Harm reduction: tips for preventing overdose 


Courtesy of West Oakland Punks With Lunch 


Fentanyl test strips are a great way to reduce the risk of overdose, but are not a catch-all solution. 


By West Oakland Punks With 
Lunch 


FENTANYL test strips are a 
great way to reduce the risk of 
a fentanyl related overdose, but 
they are never a 100 percent 
guarantee. When using fentany! 
test strips keep in mind: 

e Harm reductionists are not 
using the strips as they were 
designed, they’re meant to test 
urine! But because people who 
use drugs are creative and re- 
sourceful, they have been repur- 
posed to test drugs. 

e Test strips test for fentanyl, 

a dozen analogs, and that’s it. 
There are many more analogs 
that can cause overdose that test 
strips don’t detect. 

e Test strips are not 100 per- 
cent accurate. There have been 
reports of false positives and 
false negatives, and user error is 
common. 

e Known as the “chocolate 
chip cookie effect” fentanyl or 
other substances can be inconsis- 
tently mixed throughout a dose, 
batch, or baggie. This means the 
test strip may not detect fentanyl 
or an analog even though it’s 
present. 

Test strips are one of many use- 
ful interventions but don’t forget 
to also do the following: use 
with others so someone is there 
so reverse a potential overdose, 
investigate the look, taste, and 
smell to detect inconsistencies, if 
multiple people are using drugs 
stagger each person’s use, and 
do a test shot/line. And even 
after doing all of these and using 
test strips, there’s still risk of 
overdose! As long as drugs are 
illegal the supply with be incon- 
sistent and present potential for 
overdose. 


all l know is to survive - got me 


praying to allah 


August 31 was Overdose 
Awareness Day. 
We took that 
day to to honor 
those whose 
lives have been 
lost to overdose, 
in particular 
the 14 fatal 
overdoses that 
were reported 
to us over the 
past year from 
our program 
participants. At 
the same time, 


we remind ourselves that these 
deaths were and continue to be 
100 percent preventable by way 
of interventions like wide-spread 
naloxone distribution, safe 
supply, and overdose preven- 
tion sites. Overdose remains the 
leading cause of accidental death 
in California and yet it was not 
mentioned one time in this year’s 
$308 billion state budget, and 
from October 2020. through Sep- 
tember 2021, over 10,000 people 
died from overdose in California. 
In the last year West Oakland 
Punks with Lunch distributed 
3,700+ naloxone kits, and as a di- 
rect result participants reported 
440 overdose reversals. While we 
take today to honor and uplift 
the 14 lives lost, we also celebrate 
the 440 community members 
who saved lives, most of whom 
are people who use drugs. 

Stay safe, we love you. 


This infographic was originally pub- 
lished on the West Oakland Punks 
With Lunch (PWL) instagram page. 
PWL is a nonprofit, non religious, 
DIY organization that hands out 
lunches, harm reduction supplies, 
and more to our neighbors on Ohlone 
land. 
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